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Cuaprer XXXVI.—‘“I SHatt Ger tro Hate HER.” 


“/NERTAINLY, Barbara, our home will be Eva| “Yes, it could not be otherwise, for no one would 
4 Ashton’s until she marries.” think of separating the old man of eighty from his 


“And her grandfather, papa, is he included in that grandchild—the only one he has to care for him in 
Provision ?” | the world. But why these questions? it surely is not 
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because you have an objection to my arrangements ; 
and Mr. Fenwick looked keenly at his elder daughter. | 

It was the night of his return to London. He was 
sitting over his late tea, giving his daughters an 
account of his arrival at the cottage, and trying to 
make them acquainted with their Cousin Eva from 
his description, which was sufficiently flattering to 
excite, even then, a feeling of ineipient jealousy in 
the mind of Barbara. Mrs. Westbrook, the gentle 
peacemaker of the family circle, took little part in 
the conversation, the lead being, as usual, taken by | 
her sister. 
quiet word, now and then glancing somewhat appre- 


hensively from one to the other of the speakers. She | 


noticed a look in Barbara’s eyes that she never liked 
to see there. No wonder that her father’s face was 


clouded, and his brow knit into sharp lines; there | 


was also the suppressed irritation in his manner 
which was no uncommon effect of these little rasping | 
talks, which she had learned to dread, and usually | 
tried all in her power to avert; but now there seemed | 
no chance for her to interpose. 

Barbara’s face flushed under her father’s look, and 
she spoke a little hurriedly. ‘‘ Whatever may be my 
objections I have no right to question your arrange- 
ments, papa; but I foresee how unpleasant these 
changes will prove to us, and I cannot help regretting 
the breaking up of our home privacy for the sake of 
strangers.” 

Louisa looked distressed ; she touched her sister’s 
hand, murmuring, “Oh, Barbara! how could you 
say that?” 

Barbara understood the reproach conveyed in that 
deprecating whisper, but as usual, putting it down to 
Louey’s want of spirit and strength of character, she 
gave it no other notice than a slightly compassionate 
glance, which might have been interpreted, “ You 
silly creature, it is well that one of us has courage 
to speak out; we are not children, and we ought to 
assert ourselves.” 

Mr. Fenwick had been taken by surprise. With 
all his knowledge of Barbara’s character, and in 
spite of the secret misgivings which had crossed his 
mind respecting her, in connection with the arrange- 
ments which he had decided upon for the coming of 
Eva Ashton and her grandfather, he had not been 
prepared for the ground which his daughter had 
taken in that evening’s conversation ; for though he 
had expected to have some little difficulties to smooth 
over in the proposed changes in his household, he 
had never calculated upon her grudging the protec- 


tion which he was pledged to give to his orphan | 


niece. He was vexed and annoyed by her manner, 
but it gave him also a keen sense of disappointment 
and pain. He listened, weighing every word as it 


was spoken, and saying to himself, ‘This must be | 


selfishness ; is it an inheritance from me, and do I 
see a likeness to my real self ?” 


| 
She contented herself with an occasional | 


He waited until she had said her say, but Barbara ' 


ae 

known from his look that he was Propared 

| to ‘easy his point against all opposition, and, # 

| necessary, enforce submission to his will; she would 

| have recognised the spirit to which she was always 

obliged to yield. It was only the strong hand thy 
Barbara would respect. 

“T should be sorry to judge you from what you 
have said to-night, Barbara; it would make me fe 
ashamed of my daughter; but let that pass for the 
| Present ; it must rest with the future to confirm o 
remove the impression you have given me. But with 
regard to my niece, whom you call a stranger; that 
| she is such is a reproach to ourselves which you need 
not have cast up at this time, but it only gives, 
| stronger reason why that neglect should be repaired 
/@S Soon as possible, and it is my hope that you will 
both act with me to make it in the true sense a home 
| for her; and now understand me, girls, once for all, 
| you will always find me immovable i in this one thing, 
I am under a promise to the dead, and while I live 

my sister’s only child has a claim upon me that I 

pet not forego if I had the wish. As long as[ 
have a shilling or the shelter of a roof it will be Eva 
Ashton’s to share equally with yourselves, and any 
slight or unkindness offered to her I shall consider as 
being offered to me.” He emphasised the last words 
with a look at Barbara that gave them their full 
significance. 

Neither of the sisters spoke. There was temper 
in Barbara’s eyes and mortified feeling in her heart, 
but she remained silent. There -was that in her 
father’s manner which left no doubt that he meant 
what he said. She knew, then, that complaint and 
opposition would be alike useless, and that the 
coming changes must be accepted as inevitable. 

Mr. Fenwick turned to his younger daughter : “ As 
for you, Louey, my quiet, grey mouse, I depend upon 
you to receive the poor little orphan as a sister; 
begin by trying to like her for my sake, and I think 
I can predict that you will end in liking her for her 
own.” 

Louisa’s only answer was a smile and a gently 
murmured, “ Yes, papa.” 

But he was satisfied; he knew he had secured a 
friend for Eva. 

“T have prepared the way now; when she is 
| among us it will be all right, for Barbara will come 
round in her own way; if I could only cut the knot 
of all my anxieties as easily.’ 

He said this to himself when the girls had left 
the room, and he sat over the fire, thinking. 

It was late when the sisters went to bed that night. 
| In her own room Barbara gave way to a passion of 
angry tears which Loxisa found it difficult to soothe. 

“It is just what I feared, Louey!” she cried er 
citedly, turning away her flushed face, for she knew 
| that there was rebuke in her sister’s quiet eyes 
| “Even now our father’s heart is turning from us it 
favour of this niece, who is a stranger to us, whateve 
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he may say, and I know that after she comes we 
shall get to be a divided household. Papa has got 
gome peculiar fancies concerning her, that will give 
her an advantage over us, which she will be sure to 
find out and make use of to her own interest.” 

“Hush, Barbara! I cannot listen to this; it is 
prejudging where you have no right, and it sounds 
ungenerous and unjust.” 

Louisa Westbrook’s gentle spirit was in arms. 
She could bear much provocation, but there was 
nothing of cowardice in her nature, which always 
rose in revolt against anything that outraged her 
sense of right. 

“Yes, even you are ready to turn against me for 
her. I can see it will be the same with you as it is 
with papa; this Eva Ashton will be everything, and 
[—I shall be nothing.” 

“Oh, Barbara! what has come over you to talk 
like this ?” 

“T cannot tell you; I only know that I feel what 
I say, and I am very miserable to-night, Louey- 
This newly-adopted relation is coming between us 
even now ; what will it be when she is here? She 
may be good and amiable, as papa says, but she will 
take your love from me, and I am afraid that I shall 
get to hate her.” 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
OVERDUE. 
Tue narrow street of dingy warehouses looked more 
dingy than usual on that cold, dark day, when the 
east wind was blowing sharp and shrill, driving 
round corners in pitiless rushes, that found out the 
thinnest places in worn-out garments, and sent the 
ill-clad poor shivering on their way. 

There was, perhaps, some sympathy between 
Matthew Robinson and the weather, for the clerks 
agreed among themselves that they had never seen 
him in a worse humour; they could tell by his 
imitable manner of jerking up the office window- 
blind, and savage way of beating the coals in his 
repeated attacks on the sluggish fire. These were 
significant signs, or as the wit of the counting-house 
expressed it, ‘‘ storm-signals.” 

Woe to the shortcomings of any unlucky clerk on 
that day, for he would know what forbearance he 
night expect, unless Mr. Josiah pleased to interpose 
in his behalf. 

It was an occasion of general disappointment that 
the senior partner had not made his appearance that 
morning. It was known that he had been suffering 
from rheumatism, still his coming was watched for 
as the day wore on. 

Matthew stood before his desk, pen in hand; his 
face puckered into innumerable creases, and his 
mouth wearing its most cynical expression. He had 


| to mend now. 











representing so much waste of capital; yet Josiah 
takes it just as a matter of course. No more fit for 
business than I am to be a bishop, and he’s too old 
It is as I always said—he’li never 
learn the real value of money while he lives. If I 
hadn’t been at his back he’d have gone to the wall 
long since, and as for the firm—but there, it’s no use 
talking, and it puts me out of all patience.” 

When he reached the end of his soliloquy he had 
succeeded in working himself into a heat, which he 
usually did on that vexed subject. 

Before he had time to cool down, a pony-carriage 
drove past the window, and a few minutes after- 
wards Josiah came in, muffled to the throat, and 
leaning somewhat heavily on his walking-stick, as 
though he felt himself in need of its support. 

Matthew’s reception of him was characteristic: he 
had made up his mind that Josiah was not fit to 
attend to business that day, and chose to take offence 
at his appearance. With all Matthew’s faults of 
temper and character, in spite of his arbitrary self- 
will, and the dissatisfied grumblings which had grown 
into a habit with him, there was at the root of all a 
deep, genuine love for his brother, often oddly dis- 
guised, but in reality one of the strongest feelings of 
his nature, for even money would have lost its value 
if anything had parted him from Josiah. They had 
lived their lives together, and become necessary to 
each other. The elder brother knew it, and that was 
one reason why he bore so gently with Matthew’s 
cross- grained temper. 

The irate merchant faced round in a high state of 
irritation, growling, “After this I give you up to 
your own obstinate way, Josiah. You know as well 
as I do that you have no business out, and for that 
very reason here you are; but it’s no concern of 
mine, and I don’t see that I’ve any need to meddle ; 
you ought to be old enough to take care of yourself 
—there, why can’t you lean on my arm ? it is surely 
better than that stick.” 

During his grumbling he had been engaged in 
removing the great coat and mufflers, and helping 
his brother to a chair, betraying an ill-concealed 
anxiety about him that was in queer contrast with 
his own frowning face and assumed indifference. 

Josiah quietly submitted himself, a covert smile 
twitching the corners of his mouth as he said, “I 
came down because I didn’t want to sit idle at home 
and leave you to do the work, Mat. It’s not right 
for one pair of shoulders to have all the burden; 
that’s what I call an unfair adjustment of ——” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” interrupted Matthew, irri- 
tably; “to think of letting that bring you down 


| here when you are only fit to be in your easy chair. 


| 
| 


Then to talk of burdens, as if I cared for a bit 
of extra work more or less. I didn’t expect it from 


been referring to certain bad debts, an occupation | you, Josiah; but mind, I intend to take a leaf out of 


which had not tended to charm away his ill-humour. 
“Tt’s really shocking, going over these things, 


your own book, and do the same by you whenever 
I ” 
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The sentence was broken by the elder brother. 


“Stop, Mat, you seem very crusty to-day; is it | 


the effect of the east wind, or has something put you 
out of the way?” 

The last question was a temptation to Matthew, 
and gave him an opening of which he could not resist 
availing himself. 
their books was a standard grievance to him, and as 
he put down most of them to his brother’s un- 
business-like indulgence, he judged it a wisely- 
preventive measure to keep them in his mind. He 
answered :— Yes, something has put me out. I 
have been looking over bad debts.” 

“Better leave them alone, Mat; it is a pity to 
trouble about them now; the loss will not ruin us.” 

Matthew shook his head. “It’s no use talking, 
Josiah ; you know it’s not in me to take things in 
your easy fashion. Now, there’s that bill of Captain 
Kendrick’s; you would have your way in spite 
of all my warning. The guarantee was allowed to 
make his own terms, and what is the result? just 
what I expected; the second and third payments are 
overdue; yet you made vourself sure that old man 
would keep his word.” 

“Yes, and I am not sure that he has broken it 
now.” 

“Not sure! well, it looks very like it, when he has 
failed to pay the second instalment, and now the 
third is overdue—you must admit that.” 

“Well, yes, there’s evidently something wrong ; 
yet I cannot distrust him until I know for a certainty 
that your suspicion is correct. He had such a 
true face, Mat; a fine old Englishman, with all the 
spirit and independence of his race.” 

Matthew answered with an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. “ Of course, I shall be glad to find myself 
mistaken, Josiah, but as I happen to know human 
nature a little, ’m not quite so ready to put my 
faith in appearances. I want a better letter of credit 
than a man’s face when there’s a heavy bill in the 
question.” 

Josiah smiled as he said, “ You are incorrigible, 
Mat; will nothing serve you but hard cash ?” 

“ Yes, notes will do as well, or cheques, if they 
are safe and reliable,” and the speaker’s mouth took 
a wry twist of humour, as if he felt that he had 
perpetrated a joke. 

“Say what you please, Mat, but this David Ashton 
has impressed me so strongly in his favour, that I 
cannot believe otherwise than what I have told you. 
It is strange that we have not heard from him, but I 
feel convinced there is some unforeseen cause fcr 


The heavy crop of bad debts upon | 


| that you hadn’t plenty of pluck, but there Wa 
always the same soft place in your heart, which hy 
been a loss to you all your life. But with regard, 
| this old man and his payments, it is quite time fg 
_us to take the matter in hand now: I shall writ 
| him to-day.” 

“o.day,” repeated Josiah. 

“Yes, we cannot let it stand over any longer ; y 
| should be acting like a pair of idiots, instead g 
| business men.” 

His brother reflected a moment before he spoke 
‘te It certainly is strange that we have heard nothing 
| If I thought the delay could have been avoided] 
| should be the last to encourage a wilful breach ¢ 
| a contract. Yes, I think it will be best to write 
Mat.” 

A gratified smile crept round Matthew’s mouth, a3 
he thought, “ Now we shall see who is right.” fp 
was anticipating a triumph over Josiah, and i 
seemed at that moment as if he would have sacrificed 
even the money rather than lose the pleasure of 
proving to his brother the superiority of his om 
judgment and worldly wisdom. 

An answer was even then at hand. John Hesketh 
was standing at the office door. 








CHAPTER XAXVIEE. 
“DOING IT FOR HER.” 

Ir was past the workmen’s dinner-hour. Punctual as 
the bell rang, the gates of the great foundry had 
received back the crowd of men returning from their 
midday meal. A busy-tongued cheerful - looking 
crowd, laughing and talking among themselves a 
they passed the timekeeper’s little office and poured 
into the great yard belonging to the works, An 
assemblage that might have afforded a curious study 
of the marked varieties of facial expression and 
character ; some of them were fine-limbed athletes 
with a development of bone and muscle that would 
have won the admiration of those who valued merely 
physical perfection. Others, large - browed and 
thoughtful—active, speculative brains, to whom life 
would mean more than a round of toil with intervals 
for food and sleep; earnest minds that would work 
out the problem of living in a higher sense, and be 
always struggling towards the light, like thos 
plants whose natural tendency is ever upward. 

The clang of hammers and all the working sounds 
were again in full play, when a young man tured 
into the foundry yard, hot and almost breathless, as 
though he had been walking too fast. It was John 
Hesketh. As he advanced into the yard he was met 





which he is not to blame. I should be sorry to have 
my faith shaken in this instance, Mat. I would 
rather lose the whole amount than find that old man 
had purposely deceived me.” 

“ Rather a heavy price to pay,” grumbled Matthew; 
“but you were always an oddity, Josiah. Even at 


school you were different to all the other lads; not | 





by a middle-aged man with an ill-favoured face and 
& morose expression that brought out and heightened 
all its natural defects. He had a sinister mouth, and 
crafty, unquict eyes, that seemed to be always on the 


watch. This was true of Luke Norris; he was con- 


| stantly on the look-out for flaws in the characters of 


those about him. He was foreman of the depart 
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__ : 
ment in which John Hesketh worked; a man full of | be made to tell against the young mechanic. But, 
narrow jealousies and mean suspicions of others. | happily for himself, John had wisely procured leave, 
Always trying to. curry favour with the masters, and | having important business to transact in his dinner- 


gnscrupulous about the means; he was neither just 
nor generous to the men under him—decidedly un- 
popular, except to those of his own clique, and even 
they distrusted and feared him. 

This man was no friend to John Hesketh, against 
hom he cherished a dislike, which had its root in 
jealousy of the young man’s growing favour with 
the principals, Messrs. Dobson and Company, and 
avy of his character as a high-class workman. 





hour, which he foresaw might occupy longer time 
than he could spare. So Luke Norris was foiled; 
and during the afternoon he had the mortification 
of hearing that John had been sent for by Mr, 
Dobson, who was reported to be sitting before his 
table examining drawings, the inference being that 
John had received a distinguished mark of favour 
in that summons from his master. This information 
chafed upon a sore point with the foreman and 


John’s superior education and well-known skill in | greatly aggravated his jealousy against the young 


his craft had brought him to the foreground, and 
won for him a position above the rest of his fellow- 


workmen—a promotion to which Luke Norris was | 


never reconciled ; his enmity against the yeung man 


seemed to be growing with time, and he lost no | 


opportunity of gratifying his malice, when he could | 
do it with safety to himself. He seemed to have | 
determined to force John to throw up his place, by | 


filling his life at the workshop with such discomfort 
as to make it unendurable. It was like trying to 


shatter a block of granite with showers of pebbles. | 


John Hesketh had an iron power of resistance, that 
would not easily succumb to circumstances. 

Divining the ill that was intended him, he had 
made up his mind to hold on and fight it out with 
the foreman, not in pugilistic fashion, but by the 
strong moral forces that any brave man can bring to 
his aid when he has right on his side. No words 
were exchanged between them, but Luke Norris 
favoured him with a scowling side-look as he passed, 
and gave him the benefit of a loud aside. 

“Late again; this must be stopped, or it will get 
to be a common practice, and no workman shall set 


| 


himself above the rules. These gates must be kept | 
| yet made his appearance among the stream of men 


closed after the bell rings.” 

Though not spoken directly to him, there could 
be no mistaking the drift of those words. John 
was ready with his answer, but Mr. Norris did 
not choose to listen—he turned abruptly away, 
muttering, “ That fellow seems to think he has a 
licence to have all his own way, since old Dobson 
took notice of him, but he shall see his mistake 
a sure as my name’s Luke Norris. I’ve done 
my best to make the place too hot for him, but he 
seems too thick-skinned to feel anything. How do 
Iknow that he’s not playing some underhand game 
to work me out, and step into my shoes? I shall 
never feel safe while Hesketh stops here; if he 
would only do something to give me a hold upon 
him; but I must watch and wait my time. Clever 
as he thinks himself, he may walk into a trap when 
he least expects it.” 

In the meantime John Hesketh resumed his work, 
while the foreman following out his malicious inten- 
tions, seized upon the fact of his being behind time 
8 a pretext which, with a little management, might 


workman. 
* * * * # * 

“ Where’s Hesketh ? He’s the best hand at a 
speech—let’s ask him to join us.” 

“ What’s the use, Grimes? you know he doesn’t 
care about our meetings; he’d rather go home and 
mope by himself: that’s the way with your book- 
learned fellows.” 

“ Don’t you know the reason?” asked a short 
thick-set man, who had just joined them, facetiously 
closing one eye as he propounded his query. 

The other two admitted their ignorance. 

“Well, I'll tell you, mates. It’s because they 
counts the cost, and it’s for the sake of saving ; 
that’s how it works with Hesketh; he’d go a good 
deal out of his way to save sixpence.” 

“Ay—ay; Sims has hit the right nail. Overfond of 
his money, that’s Hesketh; he’s a screw, beside being 
stuck up; he likes to pick his company from the 
gentlefolks—we’re too good for him.” 

A jeering laugh, in which all joined, concluded the 
sentence. The speakers were John’s fellow work- 
men; they were standing outside the gates, lying in 
wait for the object of their remarks, who had not 


that were pouring out of the yard. At last he came, 
and was instantly surrounded and beset by solici- 
tations to join a meeting to be held that evening. 
He refused as usual, quietly but firmly, advancing 
no opinion, and giving no reason beyond the simple 
and decisive, “I cannot, I am engaged to-night.” 

So they let him go, the three who had previously 
discussed him being loud in their expressions of 
disgust. But it mattered nothing to John Hesketh; 
he walked the streets that evening with his senses 
steeped in a reverie, which had nothing to do with 
the foundry or its associations. He was thinking of 
the business he had undertaken for David Ashton, 


| again going over his interview with the Brothers 


Robinson, and, it must be confessed, thinking a great 
deal also of Eva’s letter then lying in the breast- 
pocket of his coat. He had made up his mind to put 
it away out of sight, that it might not help to keep 
the writer in his thoughts more than was good for 
him. 

It was not long before he sat in his own little 
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sitting - room, a neat though plainly - furnished 
parlour, plentifully stored with books, John’s especial 
belongings—the hoarded treasures of his life, which 
he had gathered, as other men gather round them 
houses and lands. His landlady was a widow, a quiet 
old lady who had a high esteem for her lodger, and 
thought him a model for all young men of his age. 
He had unlocked a small cagh-box which stood on 
the table; he was looking into it with a strange kind 
of exultation in his face, saying, ‘ Yes, I will do it; 
the money could not be put to a better use, and 
it will be like doing it for her. The old man has 





arranged for me to pay his money to Messrs. Robin. 
son as it comes due, and I can easily manage 
the rest. Another purpose to work for, something 
else to prevent the rust from eating into the blade, 
and, as I said, it will be for her.” 

He closed the box and locked it, the bright exy}, 
ing look still upon his face. 

Another charge that he had taken upon himself! 
Was it for such things that John Hesketh hag 
earned from his fellow-workmen the unpopular 
character of a “ screw ?” 

(To be continued.) 


CHANGES. 


BY THE REV. C. 
IV.—THE UNCHANGING STATE.—Janes i. 17. 
HEN we have said that, after 
the resurrection-change has 
passed upon him, man, instead 
of corruptible, shall be incor- 
ruptible—instead of mortal, im- 
mortal, we have said all we know of perfected 
human nature in itself. We cannot say in what 
state, whether of bodily form or spiritual essence ; 
how richly vested, how nobly endowed the pro- 
digal soul shall be found, when, after its weary 
pilgrimage through life and death, it sits down for 
ever in its Father’s house of many mansions. But 
thus much we can say; and herein lies the se- 
curity for all that even hope could imagine— 
namely, that the prodigal shall be at home; shall 
be with the Father, and in the Father’s house. 
Tt is not only that a resting-place shall have been 
found more enduring than the homeless wastes of 
the far country; not only shall we (for it is of 
ourselves we speak) be out of the reach of special 
changes, such as life and death showered down 
upon us thickly as winter’s snow, in our mortal 
state, but we shall be inaccessible to all change. 
Home shall at last be reached; and the security 
that it is home shall lie in the fact that we shall be 
with God. This of necessity presupposes the kindred 
fact, on which we now proceed to dwell, that what- 
ever else our final state may be, it will be final and 
unchangeable, because it will be, so to say, shared 
with God; and as of him, so of those who shall 
be fitted to dwell with him must it ever be true, 
that with each is “ no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.” Surely to give ourselves to thought 
on such a subject as this, to expound it, to enlarge 
upon it, to let it ramify and radiate and meet all 
life’s littlenesses face to face, is to change present 
life, not indeed as yet from corruptible into incor- 
ruptible, but certainly from ignoble to nobility. 
The thought of our immortality is the pearl in 
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| life’s often bitter cup. I£fthat prodigal son, whose 
| history seems so cunningly contrived to meet the 
| exact condition of each one who reads that history 
| —if this lost man could but have realised in his 
estrangement the fact that such a home awaited 
him at the expiration of his season of trial, how 
would the fact have tempered his misery, and 
sweetened the very husks he was compelled to eat 
| in that base company to which his own folly and 
his own sin had degraded him! So is it with us, 
The thought of our own immortality, comprehend- 
ing in itself the vision of that home whereinto 
change enters not, is the very pole-star of our 
being. Berefé of that we could not tide life's 
dark waters; our weary hands must droop; our 
oar cease to plash, and we and our frail barque of 
life go down to the very abyss of despair. Who 
of us has not felt this in our most ordinary ex- 
perience ? 


Who of us has not on some occasion, 
when vexed and disturbed and disappointed where 
he had hoped most, felt himself driven back like 
a storm-beaten mariner to this final hope of un- 
changeableness in heaven? Have we never found 
ourselves rushing away from the scene of turmoil 
or trouble, and perhaps in the quiet fields or the 
deserted streets at night, or from the window of 
our solitary room looking up into the quieter sky, 
summing up our treasures, and flinging forward 
all our hopes which. we feel are stored up there— 
where, we cannot tell, but somewhere amid those 
mysterious profundities we have been taught to 
think, and where some inarticulate yet persuasive 
voice from within seems to assure us God dwells 
and heaven our home lies ? 

To deepen yet further the contrast, let us here, 
with the sense of life’s realities still hanging upon 
us, send forward our thoughts thus, sweeping, as 
it were, the clouded skies, and allowing faith to 
image some features of heaven itself, in so far as 





we are able to do so, knowing it to be the state 
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which awaits God’s servants when they go to be 
with Him who is unchangeable. 

It will tend to clearness of arrangement if we 
once more divide change into bodily, mental, and 
spiritual; and under each of these divisions en- 


| from its bearing on present life. 


deavour to trace, first, what that state will be | 


which admits no such change; secondly, how the 
fact of such a state awaiting us should influence 
our reception of our actual state of change. 

1. One fact with which we can hardly fail to be 
impressed, when we glance summarily at our 
present bodily state, is the multitude of “ base 
uses” to which it obliges us to descend; how 
much we have to do which we feel to be, and 
which is, utterly beneath us. The present body 
must be fed and clothed, or it perishes; and how 
much of the sorrow, yes,and how much of the sin 
in the world, is brought about by this necessity 
of food and raiment! There are, I believe, thou- 
sands who would readily limit themselves to the 
apostolic injunction, who, if they had “food and 
raiment,” would be “therewith content ;”’ but who 
have it not, and therefore feel themselves forced 
toat least questionable modes of obtaining it. Or 
even with regard to ourselves, though the supply 
of our bodily necessities causes us perhaps no 
actual difficulty, think what an amount of time 
and thought, utterly unworthy the object, is 
claimed by those two requirements of the body— 
food and clothing. How many hours are con- 
sumed, how much thought expended in these, 
even where no extra attention is given! We do 
not speak of the slaves of appetite or of fashion, 
but simply take the necessary amount of attention 
which these two accidents of the body demand, 
aud how unworthy they are of it! We must 
feel such pursuits are utterly beneath man; and 
thence we may faintly imagine the grandeur of 
that state from which all these trivialities are 
banished. When angels are delineated by the 
artist’s pencil, they are indeed robed and draped 
in such garments as his art deems most beautiful, 
and decorated with emblems of earthly splendour. 
Lips divine, too, have spoken of a cup to be 
drank in the Father’s kingdom; but all these are 
probably concessions to our present imperfect 
conception of spiritual things, and not to be 
literally accepted. There, when the present body 
shall have been cast off as a vesture, no garment 
shall be needed to cover us, no food to sustain our 
unfailing fount of life. From God, as a centre, shall 
ray out that life and light wherein and whereby 
perfected and glorified humanity shall exist. 
us beware, however, of even appearing to define 


Let | 


that which must be unknown and undefinable to | 


| they ae beneath him. 


And, moreover, let us not disconnect this fact 
The more it is 
accepted and realised, the more will it lift us 
above the humiliations which must meet us here. 
This will gift the Christian’s life with a severe 
beauty. He will not hold himself aloof from these 
littlenesses ; but in every act there will be mani- 
fested the consciousness that he is stooping, that 
Such a feeling as this 
differs as widely from pride, as deliberate justice 
does from precipitate anger. It is the attitude of 
a brave, calm, hopeful man, who finds himself in 
an irksome position, but accepts it as God-sent, 
and makes the best of it. 

2. Glance next at the changes and questionings 
and strifes pervading the region of mind and 
morals, nay, often creeping into that portion of our 
religion which is external and affected by our 
present position in the world. With the rapid ad- 
vances which knowledge of every kind is making, 
the scientific truth of to-day becomes the false- 
hood of to-morrow. If we cast our eye across a 
map of the world, we pass over lands where the 
virtue of one clime is the vice of another: the 
beauty of one, the deformity of the other. Or, 
again, look at the surface of society, and we per- 
ceive, even in religious matters, such partisanship, 
such harsh judgments, such losing of essentials in 
non-essentials, as would almost prompt us to ask, 
“Ts truth divided? Are right and wrong nominal 
only?” We find people, otherwise amiable, kind, 
and gentle, judging harshly of others as kind and 
gentle and amiable as themselves. Thereis a vast 
Babel built up about words rather than things, 
and yet we do not find the one party or the other 
violating the Commandments or despising God’s 
law. Each professes and pursues holiness, yet 
each condemns the other. 

Without entering on the question—whether this 
is good or bad (some people think religious dif- 
ferences preserve purity in the faith, like tides 
in the ocean), it is certainly very painful, very 
humiliating. And there there will be none of this ; 
“no variableness, neither shadow of turning!” 
As God is, so shall the God-like be. They cannot 
be so now, because their bodies and minds are the 
very seat and centre of change. The true “ ideal 
of a Christian church” will then be realised, when 
the saved, in their white garments, sweep through 
the streets of the new Jerusalem, and chant, to 
their golden harps, hymns of thanksgiving to 
God the unchangeable. 

And how will this “coming event” cast its 
shadow before, so as to influence the present 
chaugeful life of the Christian? Principally, ié 


us. Of this, nevertheless, be we certain, that with | would seem, thus: he will not be very positive in 
our final glorification shall pass away those petty 
corroding cares—so corroding because so petty 
—which now make half our lives humiliating. 


| 
| 
| 














his opinions about non-essentials, or, at all events, 
not very loud in expressing them. He will hold 


fast the great essentials of faith and holiness, 
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which kave solidity in them here, and promise | fails not, dies not; nay, after death is again the 


endurance hereafter. Of sects and schools of 
thought, he will rather discern the one resemblance 
than the manifold diversities. Probably such a 
man will be looked on as apathetic; for parties 
naturally like partisans, and set down as luke- 
warm him who reverently, and at far distance, 
follows that Form august which, amid the many 
wrangling sects who thronged Jerusalem of old, 
had few words of controversy for any, but many 
words of conciliation for all. 

3. And the spirit knows change here. Yes, 
even that within us which is not the seat of 
change catches the contagion of the changeful 
body in which it is prisoned, the changeful world 
where its lot is cast. The growth in grace, the 
conversion from the world to God, spiritual exer- 
cise, spiritual food—all these familiar religious 
experiences bespeak progressive change in the 
spiritual condition. The world is the nursery of 
the spirit. Here it lives, grows, approaches ma- 
turity, and then goes whither—at its first burst- 
ing earthly restraints—we are but slenderly in- 
formed; but this we know, that its world, where 
it acts and energises after maturity, is attained in 
heaven. 

And there it will energise for ever. United 
with an incorruptible body, there will be no 
further bonds to be burst, no impediments to be 
overcome, no waiting and striving and feeling of 
being dragged down by bodily weights and en- 
cumbrances. With eyes, whose perfected sense 
can at last bear the vision without being blinded 
by it, the spirit will look on God, and at last 


find its full satisfaction—a response to its life-long | 


desire. 

To “grow in grace,” then, will be the one de- 
sire uppermost in the mind, as it contemplates 
spiritual change here, changelessness hereafter. 
The spirit loves not change; matured, it knows 
no change. There is no old age for the spirit. It 
has an infancy, a youth, a manhood, but no decay. 

The desire for spiritual growth is not leavened 
by that solemn thought which prevents us from 
coveting added years of bodily existence—namely, 
the thought, that as years thicken in the past, 
they diminish in the future; that advancing 
life brings on impending death. Spiritual ad- 
vancement is the one pursuit which at the same 
time is capable of at length fully satisfying man, 


and being perfected in man, and also of being in | 


itself final. Bodily advantages decay with age, 
and pass away when death smites down the fragile 
pile of life. Mind often deserts the living being, 
and makes the body a home of loneliness, terror, 
and gloom. But the spirit once sent heaven- 
wards—if only it pursue that path—faints not, 





animating principle of the changed, incorruptible, 
immortal body, in which renewed alliance, ag ;, 
sets foot on the eternal shore, it may at length he 
assured that the hour of its full free life has come, 
for hereafter and for ever it shall be with God, 
like God. Not the spirit, like the body divers. 
(as in old-world times), but each by long pur. 
gation made like Him, and brought to be in inti. 
mate face to face communion with Him “with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn. 
ing.” 

God, the unchangeable! It is thus we think 
of thee, whenever we think rightly. Thus d 
we feel and know we must become, ere we can 
sit down with thee in thy kingdom. In oy 
estrangement from thee, we have seemed to gee 
thee variable; have thought of thee as “ap 
austere man;” distrusted thee, our Father jp 
heaven, as the prodigal distrusted his father op 
earth. And yet we know it was not thou who 
didst change. It was our sense-blinded eyes 
which misrepresented thee, even as the ignorant 
believe the great sun to rise and set, rather than 
their own petty world to turn and change. 

We have seen thee blending thine own high 
nature with humanity, linking the Divine with 
the human in the person of thine incarnate Son; 
yet still unchangeable, not the “shadow of tum. 
ing.” Conform us, Lord, to thine own image—to 
the image of thy well-beloved Son. Do thon se 
us in the true path. Do thou give thine angels 
| charge over us, to keep us in all our ways. In life 
be thou near us; smoothen thou its changeful 
waters, as of old the Saviour poured oil on Gen- 
nesaret’s waves, with those omnipotent words— 
“ Peace, be still.” Even in the last black surging 
storm of death, when we know full well the worn- 
out vessel must go down, be thine hand near to 
save her precious freight. Let not a soul perish 
in that hour of disruption between spirit and flesh. 
And—the Dark River passed—we pray no more 
with special supplication, but, in the comprehen 
sive language of Christian Faith, we ask, Take that 
soul and body to thyself. How thou wilt make 
of the corruptible incorruptibility— how thou pu- 
| posest to fit the mortal for immortality, we cannot 
tell. Thy will be done. In thine own good time, 
the fruit thou hast gathered thou wilt garner; 
the jewel whose gold thine own hand hath refined 
thou wilt wear; the garment washed white in 
Christ’s blood shall mark the wearer a favoured 
| guest at the Lamb’s wedding-feast ; and, leaving 
change behind in the graves of the dead past, thy 
| redeemed shall share thine own eternal attribute 
To them, as to thee, shall belong “no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 
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a HEY called her cold, 
A ty] Because the wor!d’s conventional displays 


H 
as Lived not upon her lip in polished phrase ; 
F’en as the gold 
That crops not to the surface, jealously 
Conceals, from all but one deep-searching eye, 
It’s wealth untold. 


They used to say 
Her heart was passionless, because her glance | 
For passers-by wore no significance, 

But, veiled and grey, | 
Reserved its hidden fires, so chastely proud, 
E’en as the sun his light will often shroud 

Some autumn day. 


She was not cold 
When once I conquered all her maiden fears, 
And, fountain-like, the stifled love of years 
Was all ont-told— 


THEY CALLED 








HER COLD. 


That eye unveiled flashed with such lustrous hue 
As meretricious beauty never knew, 
Serenely bold. 


Cold row she lies, 
E’en as the marble cross that crowns her grave; 
Not even guardian Love availed to save 

My new-found prize ! 
And yet, though death hath rent our paths apart, 
Strong chords of sympathy still reach my heart 

From those bright skies, 


Where—cold no more— 
Out-gazing from her seraphs’ home above, 
She sees that my too short-lived earthly love 
Lives as of yore; 
Waiting the blissful call that soon shall come 
And bear me gently to our common home 
On that bright shore ! 
C. M. D. 


TALES OF THE POOR. 


—“*WHO MAKETH THEE TO DIFFER?”—A STORY IN A DREAM. 


BY THE REV. 


ENRIETTA TEMPLAR was aclever 
and handsome girl. Her father had 
made a large and rapid fortune 
and was able to educate her ‘well 
J og and solidly, and introduce her into 

society to the best advantage; yet Henrietta was 

not very happy, nor a great favourite. At home | 
she knew no near relatives, except her parents 

at school she made no close friends; in society she | 
flattered and admired, but that was all. 

Plainer girls were married at her age. Poorer 

girls were more sought after at balls and parties: | 

for Henrietta had one great fault, she was proud 
to excess of her beauty, of her gifts, of her | 
acquirements. She was too proud to be vain, to | 
toss her head and give herself airs, to be a peacock | 
or a bluestocking. 





was 


or her fine parties. . But she bore her head like a | 
princess, and she used her tongue as a surgeon 
might use his lancet. It was terrible to hear her 
denounce the Dundrearies and the Miss Hoydens 
of her own circle. The laugh that her wit raised 
was an uncomfortable one, as of those who felt the 
possibility of their own turn coming when their 
backs were turned. Her nostrils and her lips 
were beautiful, no doubt, but they were somewhat 
compressed and thin, being under the influence of 


too frequent scorn. No person ever presumed to | 


GEORGE A. 





CHADWICK, M.A. 


ask her to marry him, and perhaps her most sin- 
cere admirer could scarcely tell whether (if he 
made the experiment) acceptance or refusal would 
be the more formidable alternative. 

And yet Henrietta had noble and generous 
sensibilities. Shé could flush and tremble and 
feel hot tears come (when none watched) as she 
read of heroic men or patient, self-sacrificing 
women. And she would sometimes wonder, when 


| should her chance come to prove the temper of 


her soul. Alas! never, if sheretained her present 
mood. Great opportunities of service are only 
discovered by great and tender sympathies, and 
there never yet was a heroic movement that 
sarcasm could not lash, or superciliousness decry. 

One morning, after a long evening ina crowded 


She was far too proud to let | room, Henrietta leaned her head on her hand, and 
her pride feed itself upon her money, or her clothes, | 


out of her window, in the 
direction of poorer streets, and asked herself why 


| she was so useless, so bitter, so unfit for anything 


but sneering at better men and women. ‘“ There 
is Mr. Allen, who has saved hundreds from sin 


_and sloth—but ah, what sermons the man preaches! 
I wish some one would give him a translation of 


Massillon, and beg him to make extracts. And 
there is Mrs. Johnson, the Bible-woman, they say 
she has sold two hundred Testaments, and given 


| fifty pledges away this year already; but her h’s, 


and her grammar, and the disrespectful way she 
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— 
has of putting her hand upon one’s arm, it’s like | well know at once what can’t be hid. Dear Miss 
touching a cold fish to let her near you. I wish I | Templar, be brave and like yourself, and don’t look 
were of some use. I wish I had some nice country | so white. Your father has lost everything; they 
poor in cottages with roses round them. But then, say he’s gone to France, and yonder are the 
perhaps, the dungheap would be just before the | bailiffs in the house. Don’t take on, miss, think 
door, and the pigs would walk into the sitting- | of your poor mother.” 
room. Why is it so hard to do one’s duty to the | Henrietta Templar was not the kind of lady who 
poor ? I tried to visit those Simpsons that Mr. | “takes on.” She was very pale for a moment, 
Allen talks about, but once was quite enough. | and her hands grasped each other as in a vice, and 
Dirt, rags, squalor. If one is poor can’t he be | her thin lips and nostrils grew still thinner; but 
clean? can’t he be sober, at all events? and I say | she answered like a brave girland a good, “I don’t 
Simpson wasn’t sober. Mr. Allen may talk as he | believe it, Mrs. Ferguson, and I don’t wonder 
likes about a single slip, but the man absolutely | mother swooned. Affairs may be wrong, and 
turned me out when I reproved him, and told me | these may be sheriff's officers (they look more like 
that if quality folks only came there to scold, the ; thieves), but my father never saw the day nor did 
sooner they were gone the better.” | the act he dares not face. Tell the men he will be 
All this was true. Miss Templar had made her | here presently, and ask them to do their duties 
first visit to the poor at an unfortunate time, found | civilly, and call some of our people to help mother 
Simpson (who was a delicate man, and usually } into bed.” 
temperate enough) somewhat flushed with liquor, This was done, and Henrietta crushed down 
and spoken her mind with that piercing frankness | her own sorrow to minister consolation to the 
which David had evidently experienced when he | anxious, querulous old lady, whom the sudden 
complained of precious oils that break the head. | shock had overcome. In the morning Mr. Tem- 
Simpson lost his temper, and engaged in a war | plar came home. He _ had rushed off to the 
of words, wherein so able a general instantly de- | provinces to collect money and avert the crash, 
feated him with the loss of all his guns; and he | but in vain. The commercial panic which raged 
finally gave her the clearest hint possible (by | all over the country made it impossible either 
opening the door, and waving his hand thereunto) | to realise what was due to him, or to raise a 
that his guest was free to take her leave. And no | penny upon any terms; and so his house went 
amount of persuasion could ever induce her to | down, and he was ruined. But this was only 
visit the poor again. She insisted that she would | the beginning of misfortunes. Anxiety and grief 
do more harm than ‘good. She had not the } brought on brain fever, and he died within three 
slightest idea that even her unloving and cruel | months, in a strange town to which he had 
words had been employed by God for good, and | removed, leaving his wife a confirmed invalid, and 
thas Simpson had never taken more than a glass | his daughter an utter stranger in a crowded 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
\ 


of beer since that unlucky day. | manufacturing district, without a penny. 
So she was gloomy and discontented, as she sat Now began this poor girl’s experience of what 


with her aching head and weary frame, thinking of | poverty was really like. She first sold her own 
the coarseness, the dirt, the profligacy and the | watch and chain, and then her mother’s; she 


ingratitude of the poor. | wasted the poor proceeds in advertising for a 
Thus she continued to sit dreamily musing. | situation as governess; she wandered about from 
: * * * * * | one agency office to another, and all in vain, for 


Suddenly she was roused from her torpor by , she had no experience, and would not refer to any 
loud and piercing screams. She rashed down the | of her old acquaintances. How different it might 
broad, softly-carpeted stairs, and found the ser- | have been if she had had real friends; if her love 
vants in confusion, whispering among themselves, , to others had taught others to love her. Then 
pale and disconcerted. ‘“ What is the matter? was | she tried to paint, but the picture-shops were 
it mother screamed? where is she?” Another | supplied by professional artists. Lastly, she at- 
cry guided her to the drawing-room, where she | tempted to gain some poor livelihood by em- 
found her mother in violent hysterics, while | broidery, but girls who were trained to the work 
strange, coarse men were making themselves quite | from infancy could barely live by it, and Henrietta 
at home in an inner sanctum, to which few and her mother began to starve. Poor girl, she 
strangers ever penetrated. Henrietta turned to was humble enough at last. Her boots let in the 
the housekeeper, who bent anxiously over Mrs. | wet, her gown was limp and discoloured by the 
Templar, and actually shook her in her eagerness | rain, the little refinements that once she could 
as she cried, “ What is it, Mrs. Ferguson? for the scarcely have lived and wanted, were disregarded 
love of heaven, what’s wrong ?” | now; she knew by sad and terrible experience that 

“All’s wrong, miss,” said that old lady, with | the really destitute cannot be ladies and gentle- 
unusual softness in her voice, “and you may as ‘ men, even in manner and idea. 
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But a still severer lesson was before her. In | 
utter despair she was one day reminded of the | 
mills, by meeting a throng of work-girls rushing | 
out of a huge factory gate. Some of them were 
frowsy and shameless ; dirty, reckless, abandoned- 
looking women were among them, with too bold 
a look in their eyes. Others were worn-out and 
haggard, and looked as if every year used up 
the vital force of two. But a few looked virtuous 
and quiet, and poor Henrietta Templar saw no | 
other refuge from the workhouse. She applied 
for work, and was admitted, just as the last 
penny was spent, that her last available ves- | 
tige of better days would bring. To her horror 
she found that no money would be forth- 
coming for three weeks. The first week was | 
understood to be lost in learning her duties. The 
next week’s wages would be set down to her 
account, but were held back until she would finally 
leave her employment, that a sum might always | 
be available in case of bad conduct, for fines and 
penalties. Otherwise it would be impossible to | 
enforce these at the beginning of any week. How 
Henrietta and Mrs. Templar lived through the 
interval they never rightly knew. They got a 
little credit, for the poor help the poor nobly; 
and they lit no fires, drank nothing but water, 
ate nothing but dry bread. It was a terrible time, 
and Henrietta often thought bitterly of the waste | 
and luxury of other days. Oh, for some word of 
love! oh, for a visit from stupid Mr. Allen or 
coarse Mrs. Johnson now! Was there no mercy 
in heaven? no love among men? Henrietta 
forgot how sullenly she kept aloof at the mill from | 
all her fellows, and how she had excused herself | 
from going to church, until she should have better | 
clothes. The over-worked minister of her crowded | 
district had not found her out, and as to the ladies | 
of the neighbourhood, they probably felt very | 
much as Henrietta herself had once done about | 


the poor. 

The Friday before pay-day came at last, and 
found the unhappy girl really famishing. One | 
penny roll was to support her for the day, and | 
when it was consumed she was as hungry as when | 
she had wakened, in the previous midnight, from | 
a troubled, dreamy doze. As she went home at | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


evening, her sullen, stoical fortitude began to 
yield, and hot tears fell in spite of her struggles 
to restrain them. 
A woman looked hard at her as they jostled in 
the departing crowd, and said, “ Poor girl, you 
look very ill! Is it fit for you to be at work ?” 
Henrietta was a stranger to kindness now; 
misery had brought her very low; she could not | 
resent the freedom; she sobbed, and said nothing. 
“Take my arm, girl,” said her new acquaint- 
ance, “and now turn in here to rest a minute;” 
and Henrietta actually went into the little cottage, 





| really can’t go with you. 


_ much, and good-bye! 






feeling that without rest she could not reach her 
own room. Her head swam round and round; 
she wondered if she was going to die. “Take 
some bread and a cup of tea,” said her friend, and 
she could not obey her pride and refuse the offer; 


nature was too strong. 


But as soon as she drank a little tea and ateg 


' morsel of bread, deadly sickness came over her, and 


she said, “I’m not hungry, thank you, ma’am.” 
Inwardly she added, “ It’s too late!” 

“ But you can’t go home that way, child; and I 
What’s to be done? 
Here, dear, take this for medicine; you wouldn't 


| drink it for sin, 'm thinking,” and the kindly 
' old body filled out a little glass of spirits, which 


Henrietta, still under the dreadful fear of never 
reaching home, swallowed at once, and thanked 
her. 
“T’m better now,’ she presently said, “and 
mother will be fretting for me. Thank you very 
The good woman looked after her anxiously, 
muttering to herself, “ Poor soul! poor dear soul! 


| she’s not common sorts, she’s not.” 


Henrietta for a few minutes got on well enough; 
but the spirits were too much for her utterly 
prostrate system; her head began to reel again, 


| and she stopped to lean against a lamp-post. 


“Move on!” said a gruff policeman presently, 
and she moved a few paces, and then reeled, and 
instinctively caught at some one passing by. It 
was a lad with plaster images, and they all came 


| down, shattered at once, upon the pavement, 


Henrietta falling with them. 

Instantly she was pounced on by the policeman, 
and, to her utter horror and anguish, dragged off 
to the police-office, where she presently found 
herself left alone in a miserable cell. Henrietta 
Templar, the brilliant, the scornful, the feared, 
was locked up in a police-cell for intoxication, and 
likely to starve to death when she came out. 

How she felt in the first confused, conflicting 
whirl of vague, passionate, shameful, desperate 
wishes and fears, let no man strive to imagine. 
But gradually these began to sink; she thought 
of the good-natured woman who had helped her, 
and the ice of her long, mute, implacable rage 
against all things and men began to melt into 
kindliness at last; and she said, “ What has hap- 
pened was really no fault of mine; I was ill—I 
was hungry; it was a misfortune, but that’s 
all.” 

And then, suddenly and clearly as a sunbeam 
strikes the darkness when you lift a curtain, 
she saw Simpson, and remembered her old re- 
bukes of him, her impatient replies to Mr. Allen’s 
explanations, and all her contempt of the manners 
and the miseries of the poor. “Iam as he was: 
I am no cleaner than his wife, for I could not 
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a oh 2 i ans 
buy soap; Iam not more tidy, for I had neither| It was her father who spoke. He looked bright 
needle nor thread nor time to repair rents and and well and comfortable, not in the least like 
tears. God help me! God pity me! God forgive | one who had any fear of bailiffs before his eyes. 
ny long, cruel scorn and contempt of his poor Henrietta had been dreaming awake—building a 
children! Perhaps it is for these I am now pay- | castle in the air; but conscience had become the 
ing so bitterly. Perhaps I was worse in those | architect, and made it as sombre as a bastile. 
proud sarcastic days than even lately, when I And she did not forget the curious and severe 
have never gone to church, and when I have | lesson taught by her own mind under the guidance 
turned away from prayer as a mockery in which | of a gracious Spirit. She became gentle and con- 
there was no help. God be merciful to me a! siderate and kind. She visited the poor as their 
sinner —a sinner—a sinner !” | friend and adviser, rather than their critic; and 
* * * * * * | won the love and friendship of many who had 
“Henrietta, darling, is it good for you to sit so | formerly counted it wisdom to keep her at a 
long in the cold alone? See, dear, your hands | cautious distance. If Henrietta Templar were to 
are purple, and your teeth are chattering. Come / lose her property to-morrow, we have no fear 
down, and sit. beside the fire, and no person will} that she would be reduced to labour as a mill- 
disturb your meditations.” | girl for insufficient bread. 


“GIVE ME A HAND.” 





Wang) AST fell the rain, the chill wind blew, | “Then if Thou know’st them, as men say, 
The sharp stones pierced my worn feet Come here, I fall without a stay, 
through, | Stretch down Thy arm, Lord Christ, I pray— 
Black sackcloth Night around her drew: Give me Thy Hand.” 


Gloom Sled the land. | On beat the rain, the wind swept by, 


Wet, weary, cold, alone—alone . Colder the cold, blacker the sky, 
I wandered, every glad light flown, | Still, still there came a something nigh 
While from:my soul there came the mcan— | Like to a Hand. 


“Give me a Hand.” | Strong fingers touched and closed round mine— 


Fearful dark shadows round me fall, Mine, strengthless as the bent woodbine ; 


Forms changed as Samuel was to Saul Though sharp stones pierce, no faint lights shine, 
Come round, and eerie voices call! I have a Hand. 
How can I stand? | Sometimes, when it is very cold, 
Hidden the way, no voice of cheer And dark shapes come, as came of old, 
Tells me the why or how I’m here, | I stop—I want to feel my hold, 
Stumbling and faint, with creeping fear— And still I stand. 
Give me a Hand. | I need not fear, my Lord is true, 
“Lord, knowest Thou my bleeding feet, | He will not leave me, as men do. 
The cold, the stones, the driving sleet, | Singing, I wander on anew, 
This lone dark wood, where dangers meet And hold His Hand. 
And grim doukts stand ? RETLAW SPRING. 





EDIE’S WISH. 
JAMMA, mamma, what do you think Aunt}; “Nothing happens through accident.” 






| Miriam says?” “Oh, I know that, mamma; you mean it’s all 
: “Tam sure I can’t at all guess, Edie, | Providence. But I didn’t mean accident exactly, 
\ dear.” | only the other word is so hard; don’t you know 


“No, I knew you couldn’t. You're what I mean, mamma?” 
not a very good guesser, are you mamma? Butdo| “Coincidence, perhaps,” suggested Edie’s mamma. 
you know Aunt Miriam says that if we want; “Ah, that’s what I meant! Aunt Miriam said 
something to happen very much, and we keep on it wasn’t a coincidence, but that God had sent it 
wishing and wishing very very much for it, that} because we wanted it so.” 
it does come, and not through accident either.” Edie thought she should very much like to wish 
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for something above everything else. “If I wished 
for something that couldn’t be any harm to myself 
or anybody else, how nice it would be,” thought 
she to herself. ‘I should so much like to see 
whether it would happen,” she exclaimed ; “I declare 
it would be quite an adventure if it did, and really 
would be fit to write in a book. I think it would 
make quite a pretty story for me to tell to my 
little nephews, when I go to see them. I should 
begin: ‘One dull rainy day my mamma had been 
telling mea very nice story.’ It sounds beautiful, I 
declare.” 

“What are you talking about, Edie?” asked 
her mamma, looking up from her work. 

“Oh, only something about Willie and Alfred, 
mamma. I was thinking of a tale to tell them when 
I go to see sister Jessie.” 


“Whatever shall I wish for?” thought Edie. | 


“T’ve got lots of dolls—and besides that, I think ’m 
rather too big for dolls.” (Edie could just manage to 
reach the mantelpiece.) ‘ Oh, dear, how dull it is in- 


doors since it’s taken to raining the last few days; | 


it’s quite miserable. I wish the sun would shine, 
so that I could go out. 


very thing! Here’s a real wish come naturally like. 


Oh, I do wish that it wouldn’t rain for weeks | 


and weeks, and that the sun would shine as hot 
as it could. I’m sure if that wish comes true, every- 
body will be pleased, and ought to be very much 
obliged to me.” 


All day long Edie kept on grumbling about the | 


rain, and hoping so much that it would become 
fine that she could think of nothing else ; and when 
she went to bed, she really almost forgot to go to 
sleep. 

The next morning she jumped out of bed and 
ran to her window. There was the sun shining in 
so beautifully that Edie could hardly contain her 
joy. Her wish had been realised, and it seemed 
just like a fairy tale, only that she hadn’t been to a 
wishing-well or seen a fairy. 

A little disappointment awaited Edie, for her 
mamma said, that although it was so sunny, she 
must not go out of doors at all, as the heavy rains 
had left the ground so wet that it would take a 
great deal of sun to dry it up; so Edie wished with 
all her heart that the sun would get hotter and 
hotter, till no one could say that it wasn’t dry enough. 

But as the days passed on how fine they became, 
and, oh, how charming it was out of doors! 
time when. Edie enjoyed it thoroughly; she was 
always out of doors now, and it was perfectly beauti- 
ful. Really, it seemed to grow warmer and warmer 
every day. 

A week passed, and Edie’s wish was still being 
fulfilled. Not a drop of rain had fallen; the sky 
was as blue as it could be, and a host of flies, gnats, 
butterflies, and all kinds of winged insects floated 


Why, I declare that’s the | 


There | 
hadn’t been such lovely weather for I don’t know the | 


| lazily about in the still air. Each day grew hotte 
| and hottey, till at last Edie could scarcely beay the 
| heat. Never, in her remembrance, had it been go 
| warm before. 
| One evening Edie had been out with her Aunt 
Miriam for a walk, for she was not now allowed to 
| go out in the daytime. As they passed by the Glebe 
| Farm, old Farmer Watts came out and accosted her 
| aunt. 

« Please, ma’am, maybe you wouldn’t mind coming 
in and seeing little Jim,” said he. 

“Of course not,” replied her aunt; “but what 
is the matter with him? he was well enough yester. 
day.” 

“So he was, ma’am; it’s all along o’ this hot 

weather, ma’am.” Edie started and grew very 
crimson. The old man continued: “This morning 
he was working in the field, and me no distance off, 
| when all on a sudden like he cried out, ‘ Oh, father, 
| my head be so bad!’ and then he dropped down like 
as though he were dead. I sent off for the doctor 
straightaway, ma’am, while me and another carried 
| him home. The doctor do say it’s a sunstroke, and 
don’t give no hopes at present. I thought maybe, 
| ma’am, you wouldn’t mind stepping up to the house 
| and giving the old woman a bit o’ comfort; she do 
| take on about it dreadful.” 
“Poor thing,’ answered Aunt Miriam; “T’ll go 
; and see her at once; and Edie, my dear, you had 
| better go home as fast as you can, or perhaps 
mamma will be frightened.” 

Edie was very glad to escape, for she was be- 
| ginning to feel dreadfully uneasy. She looked up 
| into her aunt’s face to try and find out whether she 
| knew her secret. Her aunt was wiping away the 
} tears out of her eyes. ‘She is thinking of her own 


| 
; son who died perhaps,” thought Edie, and gained 


| comfort in the idea. 

| Edie soon reached home, and was allowed to help 
| her mamma pack up some nice jelly and fruit ina 
| basket for the poor suffering farmer’s boy. 

| By-and-by, Edie’s papa came home very tired and 
dusty from business. He threw himself down in a 
chair, and began talking about the weather. 

“How dreadfully hot it is,’ he said to Edie’s 
mamma, “I have scarcely known how to walk about 
to-day; but that’s a very small evil in comparison 
with that the farmers have to endure. There have 
been a great many sunstrokes, and added to that the 
cattle are dying by hundreds, for there is neither 
grass nor hay for them. They say the wheat is 
already scorched up, and that unless we soon have 
rain there will be no provisions to be got next 
winter. I hear, too, that scarlet fever and cholera 
have broken out among the poor people on the com- 
| mon, owing to their not being able to get any clean 
| water to drink. I am sure I don’t wonder, for that 
| in the pool is quite stagnant. If we don’t soon have 
| rain, I really don’t know what we shall do.” 
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She | 
had listened to her papa’s words in a perfect terror, 
and she was afraid she should hear something more 
dreadful than that she had heard already. What 
yould she not have given to hear the raindrops 


Edie was obliged to run out of the room. 


make the grass grow and give the poor people clean, 
pure water to drink ! 

«Qh, how I wish it would rain!” 
saying to herself ; but no rain came to refresh the 
thirsty flowers, and the days passed on and on, and 
still the hot sun glared in at every window, and burnt 
up the grass and corn, and dried up every pool. 

Edie was very much left to herself now-a-days, 
for her mamina and Aunt Miriam were constantly 
engaged in preparing food and clothing for the poor | 
people who had been attacked by disease. One 
evening Edie ran out of the house to feel the 
evening air, cool by comparison with the stifling | 
heat of the daytime. 
and she passed through the garden gate, and walked 
on till she came to the borders of-a small wood. 
The air here seemed quite fresh, and Edie began to | 
feel quite cool and pleasant under the shade of a 
great ouk-tree. She felt very tired and lazy, for, 
though she did not know it, the warm weather had | 
made her very weak. 

She was sitting up against the tree, and staring 
very hard at a bush opposite her, so that she should 
not go tosleep, when suddenly a bough lifted itself 
up, and she saw a quantity of the sweetest little 
flowers you could possibly imagine. They all 
drooped their heads very mournfully, and a branch 
of wild rose trailed on the ground and showered its 
fragrant petals on the dry grass. 

“Poor little flowers!” said Edie, “I wonder what 
makes you look so miserable.” 

“The dry weather,” answered a wee silvery voice, 
and Edie, looking more intently, saw a yellow snap- 


she kept on | 


Wo one had called her back, 


'in them. 


dragon opening and shutting her mouth, and so 


concluded that the voice she heard came from it. 
“We are all dying,” 
Iam so thirsty. 
drop !” 

. “You get some beautiful dew every night, don’t 
you?” asked Edie. 

“Yes, or we should have been dead long ago, but 
that’s not enough; we want a nice shower of rain. 
We are all dying,” and as the snapdragon spoke a 
little weak flower fell off the parent stem. “That’s 
the ninth I’ve lost to-day,” exclaimed the flower, 
sorrowfully ; and as the sad voice died away Edie 
heard the soft tolling of a number of bells, and sure 
enough the little blue harebells were bending their 
heads and swaying themselves to and fro on their 
slender stems. 

Edie listened attentively to hear the flower speak 
again, but this time she heard a number of voiees 
singing very sweetly. 


she said with a sigh; “and, oh, 
If I could only get one little rain- 





_ a long time, my head droops so. 


| there was another, and another, and another. 


By-and-by she could make | 


out the werds that all the forest flowers were singing 
very sadly and low, for they had not much life left 
As far as Edie could hear they were 
these :— 


** Softly toll, lovely bells, 
Another sister’s dead.” 


The flowers far and wide took up the dirge till 


| Edie could hear quite distinctly, and then suddenly 


the voices ceased. 
“That’s very sad,” said Edie, hoping the flower 
would talk to her again; “ but it’s very pretty.” 
“We're always singing it now,” said the flower, 


) and just at this moment a wild rose, that had been 


trying hard to hold on to a strong blackberry bush, 


| fell down on the ground and broke to pieces. 


Again the little bells tolled out, and again the 


| flowers sang their sad dirge over their lost friend. 


Just at this moment a honeysuckle fell panting to 
the ground, and a buttercup’s leaves tumbled off the 
stem, the two together completely overwhelming a 
poor little sick daisy who had been trying very hard 
to hold up her head. <A breeze stirred the leaves of 
the trees, which came hastening down to cover over 
the little dead flowers. 

This time there was such a tolling that Edie 
thought the Canterbury bells must have joined in 
as well, 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sighed a very pale wood 
anemone, “ will it never rain? My stalk trembles 
so that I am afraid it won’t support me much longer,” 
and as she finished speaking she fell down dead, and 
was covered over by three oak leaves. 

“Oh, dear! this is dreadful!’”? exclaimed Edie. 
« Whatever shall I do?” 

“Where does the rain come from?” asked the 
Snapdragon. 

“From the sky, 
temptuously. 

“So it does,” answered the Snapdragon. “I had 
almost forgotten that, for I haven’t seen the sky for 
But I meant, who 


of course,” said Edie, con- 


9” 


sends the rain 
“God,” answered Edie, wondering whether the 
Snapdragon had ever heard of God before. 


“Then God é¢an send us some rain. Why don’t 
you ask him ?” 
“Of course he can, and I will ask him. I wonder 


I didn’t think of that before ;” and, kneeling down, 
Edie said, ““O God, I am afraid I have been very 
wicked in wishing it not to rain. Please, God, make 
it rain, so that the dear little flowers may not die, 
and the poor people may have some nice water, and 
the corn may grow, and everybody be happy, and 
please, God, forgive me. Amen.” 

What was that Edie felt on her cheek? Why, and 
Why, 
surely it must be drops of rain. Yes, it is, and they 
are coming down faster and faster; and, hush !. what 
is that the little happy flowers are singing ? 





THE QUIVER. 








‘* We thank our God, who sends us rain, 
We happy, happy flowers.” 

Such a chorus of voices were singing, and every 
moment they grew stronger, and Edie was just 
thinking whether they would be very offended if she 
joined in too, when a voice said— 

** Why, here’s Miss Edie, quite wet. But we mustn’t 
grumble, for we haven’t had such a beautiful rain 
for weeks and weeks;” and Edie felt herself taken 
up in a strong pair of arms and carried off at a 
great rate away from the happy flowers, who were 


now holding up their heads and plentifully quenching | 


their thirst before they went to sleep. 

By-and-by they met Farmer Waits. 

ge? Lovely rain, aint it?” said nurse, by way of 
greeting. 

“Ah, that it be. Thank God for it,” exclaimed 
the old man, reverently. 

“ Everybody seems glad,” thought Edie. 
good of God to answer my prayer so quickly, and 


I am sure I shall never wish for anything again, for | 
Iam sure that it must be wicked to wish for any- | 


thing that God does not give us, and will be sure to 
do us more harm than good.” 

And I think, I mean I am sure, that Edie was 
right. But I don’t know whether I ought to have 
told you this story, for Edie told it me in confidence; 
but she’s a very kind little girl, and I am sure she 
won’t mind if you are amused. L. M. C. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
49. In what book of the New Testament is Nathan, 
the son of David, mentioned ? 
50. What three privileges attached to the first- 
born of the family ? 


“ How | 


| 51. The destroying angel is mentioned on three 

| occasions. 

| 52. A king applied the very same words to a 

| prophet, as that prophet had previously applied to 

| another prophet. 

53. Mention some instances of judicial punishment 

| recorded in the Pentateuch. 

| 54, What remarkable event took place at Atad? 

| 55. It would seem that though Potiphar punished 
Joseph, he did not believe the charge brought against 

Show this. 

56.. Four remarkable circumstances are recorded 
during the conversation of God with Abram in his 
ninety-ninth year. Name them. 

57. What reason is assigned for Isaac having loved 
Esau more than Jacob? 

58. Give the Mosaic commentary on Esau. 

59. From the history of the captivity of Joseph 
how do we learn that the Egyptians practised the 
art of embalming ? 

60. The triumphant song of Moses, after the over. 
throw of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, is referred to in 
what other part of Scripture ? 

61. The ‘Israelites are said to have left Egypt with 
“very much cattle.” This is confirmed by two facts 
subsequently mentioned in the narrative. 


him by his wife. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 208, 


42. James v. 17, 18. 

43. See Acts vii. 45; Acts xili. 6; Col. iv. 11. 
44, “The Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
| rection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees 
| confess both” (Acts xxiii. 8). 

| 45. “Now the feast of unleavened bread drew 
nigh, which is called the passover” (Luke xxii. 1). 
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H-TREE. 


A POEM FOR A LITTLE GIRL, 


¥ PAZY, lazy, late ask-tree, 

GS 

Ke ~  Ash-tree, show us your leaves so green ! 

e-®2 Not a leaf on your boughs we see, 
Though leaves on all other trees are seen ; 

Are you asleep, with boughs so bare? 


Where are your leaves, you ash-tree, where ? 


Elm-tree, oak-tree, you are dressed ; 
Apple-tree, pear-tree, you are dressed too ; 
Beech, you have green on like the rest ; 


Ash-tree, all are new-dressed but you, 
Why so naked there do you wait ? 
Why does your new dress come so late ? 


Little girl, little girl, it is God’s will— 

Some shall leaf late, as some shall leaf soon; - 
Violets, they bloom in April still; 

Roses, they stay to blossom in June; 
When elm-tree and lime-tree are bare, I know, 





I shall be able still leaves to show. 








